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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. adelphia on the twenty-seventh day of the Sev- 


enth Month, 1701, for the purpose of opening 
and continuing the meeting recommended as 
above to be held weekly in Philadelphia, viz : 


William Penn, John Bevan, 
Samuel Jennings, Martha Chalkley, 
Thomas Story, Elizabeth Jacksan, 
Griffith Owen, Hester Cooper, 
John Salkeld, Richard Gove, 
Nicholas Waln, George Gray, 
John Blanstone, Ralph Jackson, 
John Kinsey, Hugh Durborow, 
Walter Faucit, Abraham Marshall. 


When the service of such a meeting came un- 
der solid consideration, and a care was enjoined 
in the several matters noted in the Minute of 
the Yearly Meeting, and also on the following 
heads, viz: 

To examine (as it was at first) whether all 
the ministers do walk as becomes the Gospel. 

That as there are many ministering Friends 
in and near Philadelphia, and divers meetings 
situate at such a moderate distance from the city 
as to be conveniently visited from thence in a 
morning, it was advised that Friends should so 
correspond and know each other’s minds as to 
avoid too many being at some meetings, while 
others are left destitute. 

That any appearing in the ministry not quali- 
fied, he or she be admonished by appointment 
from this meeting, and a like care to be extended 
where any ministers persist in any of those faults 
or blemishes pointed out by the aforementioned 
Minute of the Yearly Meeting. 

The several meetings to which the attention of 
ministering Friends were requested and called 
over from week to week were as follows: Phila- 
delphia, Germantown, Frankford, Merion, Rad- 
nor, Haverford, Abington, Byberry, Newtown 
and North Wales. 

At a Quarterly Meeting of Ministers held in 
Philadelphia, the sixth of the Twelfth Month, 
1702, the great service of that and other like 
meetings came under consideration, and it was 
then agreed there shall be from thenceforth a 
Monthly Meeting of ministering Friends at Phil- 
adelphia, the first to begin the first Seventh-day 
of the next month, and also one at Haverford 
the first Second-day of the week in every month, 
and one at Abington on the first Sixth-day of 
the week in each month, excepting those months 
only wherein the Quarterly Meeting falls, of 
course. 

From about the year 1706, the weekly appoint- 
ments to attend meetings are generally confined 
to the city, and for some time before none others, 
except Fair Hill, Frankford or Germantown, 
were called over or reported to. 

It having been the practice of the meeting to 
report only respecting the Meetings of Worship 
be held in Philadelphia weekly, on the Seventh- | held on the First-day of the week, it was, on the 
day, about noon, and quarterly in the respec-| ninth of the Twelfth Month, 1716, concluded, 
tive counties, at such time and place as Friends | after considering the usefulness thereof, to ex-| the Church may be edified, increase and flour- 
Immediately concerned may conclude on.” tend a like care, and make report of the state | ish, to the consolation of the faithful. On the 

In pursuance of the foregoing advice, the fol- | of meetings held on the Third and Fifth-days of | other hand, we advise that ministers have it very 
lowing Friends met at the meeting-house in Phil- | the week. much at heart to maintain a perfect harmony 


In 1718 it mentioned and continued weekly 
an evening meeting at the bank, and one also 
is reported to about the same time held in Chest- 
nut Street, at Solomon Cresson’s. 

On the twenty-sixth of Sixth Month, 1721, it 
is said the elders reported to the states of the 
meeting of the preceding week, which is the first 
notice taken on the minutes of the elders’ ser- 
vice or attendance of such meetings, though they 
are soon after frequently named, on that and 
other appointments, and in the latter end of this 
year meetings from that time are styled Meet- 
ings of Ministers and Elders, and it is remarked 
on the Minutes that Friends found it expedient 
and necessary to add a competent number of 
judicious and faithful elders, men and women, 
to sit as assistants with ministers in their Select 
Meetings, who might better advise, caution and 
admonish ministers than they each other. 

In the Twelfth Month, 1721, the Monthly 
Meeting directed that evening meetings be held 
at the Great House, and at no other place. 

The following advices of the Yearly Meeting 
in London, in 1731, were communicated and 
closely recommended to the religious observance 
and notice of Friends in this city and elsewhere: 

“ Dear and Well-beloved Friends: The Spirit 
of God being the foundation of all true know- 
ledge and experience, both in ministers and 
hearers, we earnestly exhort that all would dili- 
gently wait upon and mind it. Ministers in their 
public services especially ought always to attend 
closely to their several and particular gifts, and 
minister the Word faithfully, as it is manifested 
and revealed to them, observing a decent and 
modest behavior in the exercise of their minis- 
try, and avoiding to entangle themselves with 
the affairs of this life, that they may better an- 
swer the holy warfare in which they are engaged. 
And let the hearers be watchful over their own 
spirits, and not forwardly judge or censure the 
testimony which may be delivered, for if they 
be not very careful and diligent in attending 
upon the Lord in meeting, they are liable to 
mistake in the judgment they may pass on the 
ministry. Now, this being, we apprehend, a mat- 
ter of great moment for the preservation of love 
and concord in the churches, and knowing the 
darver and ill consequences which attend a hasty 
and censoriousjudging of the ministry, we thought 
it very necessary to caution the members of 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings not to let their 
own spirits sway them, but let the Spirit of God 
rule and reign in the hearts of Friends, for that 
will preserve all in sweetness and tenderness one 
towards another. The due observance of this, 
we judge, will be a great help to ministers in the 
discharge of their duty and service to which 
they are called. We also earnestly request that 
the elders would be ready to help and inform 
the weak ; that both ministers and hearers, pur- 
suing one and the same end, namely, the glory 
of God and the good and welfare one of another, 
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Searches Among Old Papers.—No. 11. 


On perusing the Minutes preserved by Friends 
in this city respecting those Meetings of Minis- 
ters and Elders, which were in early times ap- 
pointed and settled, and continued down to the 
present day, the first record we meet with was 
made at a meeting of ministering Friends, held 
at the house of Samuel Carpenter, on the fourth 
day of the First Month, 1692, when the follow- 
ing Minute was made: 

“This meeting orders the meeting of public 
Friends in this town to be weekly, at Samuel 
Carpenter’s, at the ninth hour on the Fifth-day. 

First of First Month, 1701.—“ It was agreed 
by the Quarterly Meeting that, for the further 
service of Truth, a meeting be appointed and 
established, to be held in Philadelphia, at the 
ninth hour in the morning every Second-day, 
consisting of all faithful public Friends that can 
have opportunity to attend the same, and that it 
be held at the public meeting-house of Friends 
in Philadelphia.” 

Seventh of Fourth Month, 1701.—Inquiry is 
made “whether the meetings appointed last 
Meeting of Ministering Friends, each Seventh- 
day and Second-day weekly, in Philadelphia, 
be observed, and of the service of them.” 

“The Yearly Meeting in 1701 being under a 
weighty concern that Friends called into the 
work of the ministry might be preserved in the 
life and power of God, so as to move with the 
power and cease with the power ; and inasmuch 
%& some painful instances had appeared, both 
amongst men and women, in their using un- 
seemly noises, tones and gestures, drawing their 
Words out to a great length, and drowning the 
matter, and also in the use of many needless 
repetitions in doctrine, prayer, &c., for preven- 
tion whereof; and that the respective meetings 
may be supplied with able ministers, especially 
Philadelphia, it was agreed that there be a meet- 
ing of ministering Friends, men and women, to 
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and good understanding with the Monthly Meet- 
ings to which they belong, and that they show 
themselves ready to hear and receive advice, as 
well as to teach and instruct. 

And, dear Friends, we further tenderly advise 
all Monthly Meetings to take great care to whom 
they give certificates when they travel, to pre- 
vent the uneasiness which sometimes falls on the 
churches from a weak and unskilful ministry. 
And let the elders, where they see occasion, ad- 
vise ministers to be very prudent in their con- 
duct, not as busy-bodies nor meddlers with fam- 
ily and personal affairs in which they are not 
concerned or required to be assisting, and that 
they be very tender of one another’s reputation 
and that of Friends among whom they travel, 
neither giving ear to, nor spreading reports apt 
to raise, in the minds of others, a lessening or 
desertion of any of the brotherhood ; as soon 
as their service in the ministry is over, that they 
return to their habitations, and then take a rea- 
sonable and prudent care of their own business, 
household or family, &e. 

It appears that various changes have been 
made of the days for holding a weekly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders in this city, and like- 
wise in the hour for gathering. At times it was 
held on the Seventh-day of the week and on 
Fifth-days, and also on the Second-day of the 
week, to which day, after many alterations, it 
was, on the Ninth of the Eighth Month, 1742, 
agreed to keep and to meet at the eleventh hour 
in the morning, which, from aught we find, has 
been the stated day and hour for meeting ever 
since. 

In tracing the Minutes, no record has been 
found showing what Jed the members of this 
meeting into their present mode of appointing, 
on each Second-day, a number of Ministers and 
Elders to attend the several meetings of the en- 
suing week, which practice hath been uniformly 
continued for about sixty years. If the expedi- 
ency and propriety of such appointments have 
formerly and at different times been religiously 
weighed and considered, as it is believed to have 
been the case, it is to be regretted that no min- 
utes remain of Friends’ deliberations thereon, or 
of their reasons for continuing the preseut prac- 
tice. Owen JONES 

JAMES PEMBERTON, 


Henry DRINKER. 
PHILADELPHIA, Second Month 18th, 1786. 


For “* THE FRIEND,” 


Serpentine Plants, 

It is well known to botanists that certain 
plants are confined to particular soils—they 
grow in them, but are not much found elsewhere. 
Perhaps the most peculiar soil in Chester and 
Delaware Counties is that which prevails on the 
serpentine ridges which are found in those coun- 
ties. Serpentine is a rock composed of silex, 
magnesia and water, and small quantities of a 
few other substances. In the early spring the 
Mountain Pink ( Phlox subulata) abounds on the 
serpentine formation. Dr. Darlington, in his 
Flora Cestrica, says of it,‘ This handsome little 
species is exclusively confined to the most ster- 
ile parts of the Barren Ridge, large tracts of 
which are covered and highly ornamented by 
its flame-colored flowers.” Mingled with it are 
the white flowers of the Cerastium villosum, of 
which Darlington says, “ It abounds on all our 
banks of serpentine rock, where its large white 
flowers are quite conspicuous in the month of 
May, but it is very rarely to be met with else- 
where.” So true is this last remark, that I dis- 
tinctly remember my feeling of surprise in meet- 
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ing with it, a few years since, along the banks of 
the Susquehanna. It isa hardy plant, the lower 
leaves living through the winter. 

The upright Arenaria (Arenaria stricta) also 
abounds on the Serpentine Rock, near West 
Chester, but Darlington says he has never found 
it elsewhere. 

Another plant frequent on the Serpentine 
Ridges is the Arabis lyrata, so called because the 
radical leaves are lyrate. Darlington speaks of 
it as frequent on the Barren Ridge, but it is not 
so exclusively confined to that locality as some 
others. 

The Asclepias reticulata is a greenish-white 
species of its genus. It has the same peculiar 
shape of flowers as the other species, but the 
leaves are slender and almost thread-like. Of 
it Darlington says, “It is almost exclusively 
confined to the serpentine rocks, where it grows 
plentifully.” 

Another plant attributed to serpentine rocks 
is the Centaury (Sabbatia angularis). This is 
acutely four-angled. The flowers are showy, and 
are often numerous, so that the plant is a hand- 
some one. I have found it growing in other 
localities than the Serpentine Ridges, so that it 
is not so much restricted in its habitat as some 
others. Darlington says it is much more abun- 
dant in some seasons than others. He might 
have truthfully made this remark of many other 
plants, for it is a well-known, but, thus far, an 
inexplicable fact, that some flowers are abun- 
dant at one season that are scarcely to be found 
in other years, in the same localities. They are, 
as a botanical friend expressed it, the gypsies of 
the vegetable kingdom—here to-day, gone to- 
morrow. 

Darlington gives as a locality for a small spe- 
cies of Skull Cap (Seutellaria parvula) the Ser- 
pentine Ridge, near West Chester. The root 
has tuberous internodes, so that it resembles a 
necklace. I remember well the pleasure which 
the first discovery of the plant gave me some 
years ago. 

But of all the plants found in the Serpentine 
Ridges, the most peculiar in its habits of growth 
is the Talinum teretifolium. It grows no where, 
except on the most naked banks of the Serpen- 
tine. The root is misshapen, as might be ex- 
pected, since it is forced to find room for itself 
amidst the stones among which it grows. The 
leaves are round and fleshy, and are somewhat 
thickly planted along the stem. The flowers are 
bright purple, and are borne on peduncles that 
rise above the stem. The petals expand but for 
a single day, then close and shrivel. In search- 
ing for this plant, the botanist must select por- 
tions of the Sepentine where nothing else grows. 

. S 
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SPEAKING THE TRuTH Nor Atways Riaur. 
—Speaking the truth may be a very good 
thing, or it may be a very bad thing. Its 
merit depends on the spirit which prompts it, 
or which is shown in its utterance. Speaking 
the truth in love is always well; but speaking 
the truth in unkindness, or with a purpose of 
giving pain, or even in thoughtlessness when it 
may do harm to others, is never well. The ques- 
tion which we should ponder before we speak is, 
“ Why should I say this?” “ Because it is true” 
is not a sufficient answer to this question. 
Unless we can honestly say, “ Because love 
prompts the utterance,” or “ Because I think 
God would have me say this as a means of 
good,” we had better keep silence. It is many 
a time mean and cruel to speak the truth un- 
necessarily.— Ex, 
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A Brief Biography of Jonathan Dymond. 


Taken from the preface to the late American edition 
of his Essays. 

In attempting to compile a biographical 
sketch of Jonathan Dymond, to accompany the 
present edition of his “ Essays on the Princi- 
ples of Morality, and on the Private and Polit. 
ical Rights and Obligations of Mankind,” it 
has been a matter of some surprise that the ma. 
terial for such a memorial has proved to be 
very meager. The explanation is probably to 
be found in the retiring character of this gifted 
man, the close application to business which he 
found needful in maintaining his little family, 
and the brief period of life allotted him, 
While, therefore, his may be termed an un- 
eventful life, and one devoid of striking inci- 
dent, it was marked by rare fidelity to duty, 
the diligent occupation of talents of no common 
order, combined with a clearness of perception, 
and maturity of judgment seldom met with in 
early years. 

The thoughtful cast of his mind readily turn- 
ed toward questions involving some of the high- 
est interests of humanity, and the promotion of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, while in the eminent. 
ly wise and just conclusions which are reached 
in his writings, we cannot doubt his intellectual 
powers were quickened and sanctified by Di- 
vine grace, and his course of reasoning guided 
by that “Spirit of truth” which our Lord 
promised his willing disciples should “ guide 
them into all truth ;” should take of the things 
of Christ and show them unto them. 

It has been long felt that an abridged edition 
of the valuable treatise above referred to would 
prove of especial service to schools in the 
United States, and be better adapted to the 
average American reader. With this end in 
view, there have been omitted chapters which 
treat of the national Constitution of Great Brit- 
ain, the system of Ecclesiastical Tythes, and 
some views relating specifically to English law 
or usage. 

It has also been thought best to omit chap- 
ters on Slavery, as well as some other subjects, 
and a few chapters have been simply abridged. 
Tt may be here proper to state that when any 
alteration has been made from the original text, 
it consists in omissions only. This course has 
resulted in the production of a much smaller 
volume which, while carefully preserving the 
line of argument on which the author rests his 
conclusions, it is believed does full justice to 
his exhaustive and forcible method of dealing 
with the subject in hand. 


Jonathan Dymond was born in the year 1796 
at Exeter, England, where he generally re 
sided until the close of his life. His parents, 
John and Olive Dymond, were highly esteemed 
members, and recognized ministers in the Re 
ligious Society of Friends. They sought early 
to imbue the hearts of their children with # 
deep love for their Heavenly Father, and 8 
reverence for the truths of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, their Saviour. 

The bent of their son Jonathan’s mind was 
soon displayed in a disposition for quiet reverie, 
so that, from his contemplative habits, and the 
sagacious observations which he frequently 
dropped, his brothers playfully termed him 
“the philosopher.” They, as well as he, po® 
sessed strong literary tastes, with good conver 
sational powers, while a fondness for discussift 
subjects of general interest, and often those 
graver import, served to train their minds for 
broader views on the leading topics of the day 
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than were generally accepted. In these dis- 
cussions Jonathan took an earnest part, exhib- 
iting in his boyhood a marked talent for debate. 

In person he was slight, and in stature tall, 
being somewhat above six feet in height. His 
countenance, which was habitually pale, was 
brightened by a highly intellectual and winning 
expression. In manner he was unassuming, 
his habits were simple and inexpensive. The 
business in which he engaged on reaching 
manhood, was that of a “linen draper,” and 
throughout the period of financial depression 
which prevailed in England during the latter 
part of his life, his dealings were marked by 
strict integrity. In the settlement of disputed 
claims, he was from time to time appealed to 
by fellow-citizens, and his mature judgment, as 
wellas nice sense of justice, especially fitted 
him for the service of an arbitrator, in which 
he was not unfrequently employed. It was at 
the conclusion of a wearisome and harassing 
case of this kind, which had long and closely 
occupied him, that the disease which eventually 

roved fatal first made its appearance. 

In 1822 he married a member of his own re- 
ligious persuasion, residing in Plymouth. The 
tender union thus consummated was, however, 
but of brief duration. A daughter and son 
completed their little family group. The latter 
was a child of remarkable precocity, but was 
removed by death when about seven years old. 
Anna Dymond survived her husband neatly 
twenty-one years. From a brief memorial writ- 
ten in 1850, the following testimony to her 
character and worth, will prove of interest. Re- 
ferring to the period following the death of her 
beloved companion, it is stated “ her consistent 
Christian deportment entitled her to be ranked 
among those ‘honorable women’ whom the 
apostle styled ‘ widows indeed.’ A series of do- 
mestic afflictions marked her progress; but, 
mournful as she often was, her humble, silent 
acquiescence with the dispensations of Divine 
Providence, and her effurts not to allow her sor- 
rows to interrupt the active duties of her every- 
day life, were deeply instructive. Her removal 
at a period when her ripened judgment and ex- 
perience rendered her influence and example 
very valuable, not only in the social circle, but 
in the church, is felt to be a great loss. She 
filled the stations both of ‘elder and overseer’ 
in the meeting to which she belonged, and she 
discharged the duties of these important offices 
with uprightness and integrity. 

“Her health for many years was delicate. 
Her last illness, which confined her to the 
house about four months was of such a charac- 
ter as to leave little ground to hope for her re- 
covery, and she soon became aware that it 
would probably terminate fatally. The resigna- 
tion, and even cheerfulness which she mani- 
fested, and, above all, the Divine support with 
which she was sustained, were deeply instructive 
to those whose privilege it was to be her attend- 
ants. 

“The progress of the disease was very grad- 
ual; but becoming considerably weaker, and 
suffering much from oppression, she said to 
those about her, ‘ I hope you will be enabled to 
pray for me, that I may be speedily released.’ 

ter she petitioned,‘ Oh, gracious Lord! be 
pleased to take me home,’ and soon after, on a 
beloved relative calling to see her, she said, ‘I 
trust all will be well! 
good cheer, I have overcome the world ” has oc- 


curred to my mind, and I can take comfort 
On a hope being expressed that she 


from it.’ 
Was sensible of feeling the Holy One near, she 





































The language “ Be of 


said that at times such was her blessed experi- 
ence. 


“ Her mental faculties continued clear, and 


the deep quietness of her spirit was undisturb- 
ed, until at the hour of midnight, the 20th of 
First month, 1849, her redeemed and purified 


spirit passed away.” 


The first work by Jonathan Dymond which 


appeared in print was entitled “ An Inquiry 
into the Accordancy of War with the Principles 
of Christianity,’ 
press, before any of his nearest relatives, with 
the exception of his wife and brother William, 
were aware that he had been preparing it, the 
former aiding him in correcting the proof-sheets. 
The origin of this treatise was briefly as fol- 
lows: The author was a member of a small lit- 
erary society, consisting of himself, his brothers, 
and a few other young persons, whose contribu- 
tions were styled the “ Iscan Budget.” 
being the ancient Roman name of Exeter.) Its 
meetings were held once a month, when the es- 
says of its members were read and discussed. 
Among others, some papers on the subject of 
War were contributed by Jonathan Dymond, 
and these, when the Association had ceased to 
exist, were deemed worthy of more permanent 
preservation. 
cation, they were given to the public in 1823, 
under the above title. 


? 


and this was ready for the 


(Isea 


After revision and some modifi- 


During the printing and publishing of this 


work, the active mind of our author had been 
strongly turned toward the preparation of an- 
other, of still broader scope, and designed to 
meet what he conceived to be a pressing need 
of his fellow-men of every race and condition. 
Henceforth he became deeply absorbed in the 
effort to present to the world an authoritative 
standard of moral rectitude, based upon the 
teachings of Christianity as they had been pro- 
claimed by its Divine Founder. 
to such a standard, he was persuaded the char- 
acter of human actions should be tested, rather 
than by the shifting rules and maxims which 
had resulted, too often, from the lower aims, 
false reasoning, and selfish instincts of men who 
essayed to be teachers of morality and virtue. 


By an appeal 


(To be concluded.) 


George Fox’s Epistle to Friends, 1659. 


“ Friends, which have known and tasted of 


the power of the mighty God of heaven and 
earth, aud of his light and life, be faithful in 
the power, light and life and truth, to the 
spreading of the truth abroad, with which ye 
may answer the truth in the inward parts in 
every one, and dwell in that which binds and 
chains, and gives to see over the world; that 


life, wisdom and power may reign among you. 
Be faithful, and spread the truth abroad, and 
walk in the wisdom of God; answering that of 
God in every one; and write, speak and send 
books abroad into the countries, and islands, 
and nations, or mainland, as ye are moved; 
that the sound of the trumpet of the Lord’s 
host may be heard in the nations and islands, 
so the God of love, life, and power, and wisdom, 
be with you. And ye that are turned to the 
light, and gathered into it, meet together, and 
keep your meetings that ye may feel and see 
the lite of God among you, and know that in 
one another, for that keeps down and lays low 
all that which is out of the kingdom. They 


who are turned to the light Christ Jesus, to 
the Immanuel; they know the interpretation 
thereof, God with us ; who redeems out of trans- 
gression, and out of death, darkness, and sin.” 
P. A. E. 


Copied by 
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The Christian’s Walk With God. 

Is then this light God’s favor to the few? Is 
it not rather God’s gift to all? and thence call- 
ed grace—that grace of God by which we are 
saved, which comes to us through Jesus Christ, 
of which grace He was the fullness, and which 
grace hath appeared to all men, for the life iu the 
Word is the light in men. It comes to the sin- 
ful, unbelieving and disobedient, reproving and 
condemning their unbelief and disobedience. 
It comes to the obedient and righteous as a 
leader, a guide and a comforter, and as receiv- 
ed and obeyed, Christ becomes their righteous- 
ness. Of this light or grace, Christ Jesus, that 
great Teacher of men, said,“ While ye have the 
light believe in the light, that ye may be the 
children of light” (John xii, 36). Christ 
promised to send, and does send, his light, 
grace or spirit, and moreover He said, “ He that 
receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth me; and 
he that receiveth me receiveth Him that sent 
me” (John xiii, 20). “ But,” says one, “does 
not this refer to the servants of Christ whom 
He sends to preach the word?” This is true 
also; for Christ commissions and sends them, 
in the power of his spirit, and it is not merely 
the men, as men, are received, but their mes- 
sage as coming from the fountain of all life 
and light, Christ Jesus, the Lord; so said the 
Apostle Paul, “ When ye received the word of 
God, which ye heard of us, ye received it not 
as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the 
word of God, which effectually worketh also in 
you that believe” (I. Thess. ii, 13). And 
Paul says again, “I was made a minister ac- 
cording to the gift of the grace of God given unto 
me, by the effectual working of his power ” 
(Eph. iii, 7). And as Christ said, “If any 
man serve me let him follow me; and where I 
am there shall also my servant be” (John xii, 
26.) All these plainly imply the accompa- 
nying power and presence of the Lord with 
his servants. 

But should anyone come amongst us who is 
not rightly commissioned of Christ, and there- 
fore not a minister of the spirit, but merely of 
the letter, the sheep will neither hear nor fol- 
low him, for they know not the voice of a 
stranger, and as he that hath an ear to hear, 
can discern the teachings of the spirit in him- 
self,so alsocan he when others speak, for it is 
true, whether Christ speaks directly to the soul 
by his spirit, or mediately through others by 
his spirit, then in either case it is, as Christ 
said, “My sheep hear my voice”; and the 
Apostle John exhorts all to “Try the spirits 
whether they are of God,” nor are we to “ be- 
lieve every spirit” (I. Jno. iv, 1), and the 
Apostle Paul enumerates this “discerning of 
spirits” as one of the gifts of Christ to his 
church, “that the Lord God might dwell 
among them” (see I. Cor. xii, 10; Ps. lxviii, 
18). 

Should one come amongst us denying this 
light of Christ, it is evident he neither knows 
the light nor can he truly know Christ who 
sends the light, in which light only Christ is 
seen and known. For God sends “the Light, 
that all men through the light might believe” 
(John i,7). He (the light) testifies of Jesus 
as the Son and sent of God, and “he that be- 
lieveth on the Son of God, hath the witness in 
himself” (I. Jno. v, 10). This light of Christ, 
which is God’s spirit, is then the true witness 
of God in the heart of every man. Whoever 
then denies the light, neither knows Christ nor 
his light, and walketh in darkness, and is in 
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the condemnation, for “this is the condemna- 
tion, that light is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness, rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil” (John iii, 19). Such a one 
stumbles at the very gate of righteousness, into 
which the righteous do enter and are justified ; 
for Christ commands “ Believe in the light.” 
The same lawgiver said, “ Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” Now, belief in God, and 
in Christ, and in the Light, is faith, by which 
men receive justification, for he that receives the 
light receives Christ Jesus and“ he of God is 
made unto us, wisdom and righteousness and 
sanctification and redemption” (1. Cor. i, 30). 
Men claiming to be teachers sent from God, 
who yet know not the light, are blind leaders 
of the blind, for surely none but blind men 
would choose to walk in darkness, when God 
pours down his light so bountifully and so free. 
They who are redeemed from the world and 
the spirit of the world, are spoken of as being 
made “partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light” (Col. i, 12). These receive, believe 
in, and walk in the light, and the saints’ inher- 
itance is in the light, but whoever denies Christ 
as “ the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” takes away the land- 
mark of the saints’ inheritance, and like the 
Pharisees of old, robs men of the key to the 
treasure house of heaven. These break Christ’s 
command, “ Believe in the light,’ and teach 
men so. 

“The Lord sent a word into Jacob and it 
hath lighted upon Israel” (Is. ix, 8). This 
word, said the Psalmist, “is a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path” (Ps. exix, 105). 
Christ is then not only the light and guide to 
each believer in Him, but He is “the glory of 
his people Israel,” among whom He dwells. 
None become sons of God, but such as believe 
in and receive the light, for “as many as re- 
ceived Him, to them gave He power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe in 
his name” (John i, 12). 

If then any believe not, neither receive, nor 
walk in the light, they do not receive power, 
nor do they become sons of God, nor are they 
children of the light, but must be such to whom 
God by his prophet spoke thus, “ Behold all 
ye that kindle a fire, that compass yourselves 
about with sparks, walk in the light of your fire, 
and in the sparks that ye have kindled. This 
shall ye have of mine hand; ye shall lie down 
in sorrow ” (Is. 1, 11). 

But to those who receive and walk in the 
light of the Lord, which leadeth to the Lamb, 
their path, that of the righteous, grows brighter 
and brighter as the day, neither shall the light 
of that sun which has arisen on their souls ever 
go down, but shall for ever be their everlast- 
ing glory. For is it not said of the New Jeru- 
salem, which cometh down from heaven, hay- 
ing the glory of God, that “the city hath no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in 
it; for the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. And the nations of 
them which are saved shall walk in the light of 
it” they only shall enter “ which are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life”? (Rev. xxi, 
23-27). And such as have received the light, 
and walk in it, have their sins forgiven and 
washed away in “the blood of Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son,” they are sons of God, born of God’s 
spirit, and their names are written in the book 
of life; and as they continue in Christ’s word 
are disciples indeed, and if faithful to death shall 
receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 
These abiding in Christ, keeping themselves in 
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the love of God, coming into and walking in 
the light, which is their teacher and their 
guide, may rest assured of Christ’s promise, “I 
will not blot out his name out of the book of 
life, but I will confess his name before my 
Father and before his angels” (Rev. iii, 5). 
Let then my prayer ever be: 


“Oh! for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame, 
A light that shines upon the road, 
That leads unto the Lamb.” 
W. W. B. 





Across the Andes. 
(Continued from page 110.) 

When a dust storm is first sighted at the end, 
say, of some street in the town here, it appears 
like an approaching black wall topped with 
lurid red, and folk rush into shelter and close 
their doors and windows. One of our party 
was almost caught in one whilst shopping this 
summer, and had only time—so quickly it came 
on—to rush down a street, obscured to midnight 
darkness, and enter the Ladies’ Club before the 
big outer portals were closed. If shut out, she 
might have beaten in vain at the various heavy 
street doors without being heard, or possibly 
opened to. Also about the same time some 
friends of my hostess, who were living on an 
estancia, suffered severely from a dust storm. 
Possibly there was no time to close their sala 
windows, or they might have been absent for 
the day and the servants careless. At any rate, 
dust was blown in so great quantities into the 
pretty sitting-room that it needed men with 
spades, working all next morning, to excavate 
the buried apartment, like unto one in Pompeii. 
In her disgust and grief, the mistress of the es- 
tancia declared she would return to Europe im- 
mediately and no longer endure such climatic 
freaks. 

Again, the manager of one of the chief rail- 
ways told me that his line was covered this 
summer by a dust storm in one place to the 
height of a metre, and that, as rain followed, 
the dust caked into mud, requiring a number 
of navvies and hard work to dig it away. And 
this reminds me that locust flights often stop 
trains by falling on the lines, which their slip- 
pery little bodies soon make greasy. A plague 
of grasshoppers was similarly witnessed by one 
of my acquaintances who had crossed from the 
other side, viz: Chili. After leaving Mendoza 
some distance, the train pulled up, and it was 
found that grasshoppers had fallen on the 
ground and rails in so great a quantity it was 
impossible to proceed. A number of passengers 
were obliged to help some men from a neigh- 
boring station to brush the insects off for a mile 
or so before the train could go on. 

“See!” interrupted one of my companions, 
as we now reached a particularly wide, solitary 
looking stretch of road about a mile and a half 
from town; “ we were telling you of our winter 
mud. This is where a lady we know had her 
carriage stuck fast last year, returning from a 
ball at Belgrano, and she was obliged to walk 
into Buenos Ayres at two o’clock at night in 
her ball-gown and satin slippers.” It is no un- 
usual thing for guests to arrive an hour or so 
late for dinner in winter, thanks to having got 
mired in a pantano on the way. 

Upon reaching home it was a great relief to 
wash the dust off our faces, but for days after- 
wards one kept discovering overlooked deposits 
in the most hidden folds of one’s clothes, in 
spite of strenuous brushing given them by that 









now, people say, than they used to be 
seven-and-twenty years ago. 
me that during his first stay here as a young 
secretary of legation, he often saw houses g9 
thickly plastered with mud, when rain followed 
the dust storms, that they needed scraping and 
repainting. 










rain waited kindly a few days. 
climate wished to impress upon me that it does 
nothing here by halves, down came a shower 
one morning. 
seemed to have burst, and in next to no time 
there were pools and lakelets lying on the flat 
roofs around and in the patio. 
freshing effect of cooling the air, so the last 
mosquitoes of summer left us in peace. Lately 
they seemed to be so maddened by their solitary 
lives to a ferocity which, one sorely felt, called 
for a government order to muzzle them. 
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treasure in this easy-going land—a conscientj- 
ous Scotch maid. 


Violent dust storms are much less frequent 


us o be some 
The minister told 


On this present mild occasion the subsequent 
Then, as if the 


A water-tank up in the sky 


It had the re 


There came an evening when, after early 


dinner, I regretfully said good-bye to my kind 
hostess and friend of olden days in Ulster, who 
is so deservedly popular here that she is said 
not to have a single enemy. 
“sped his parting guest” by escorting me at 
nine o’clock to what is called the Pacific train, 
which leaves three nights of the week on a 
thirty-six hours’ run, especially conveying trav- 
ellers bound on crossing the Andes. 
by the care of a friendly director, I was given a 
four-berthed sleeping compartment to myself. 


Mr. Pakenham 


In this, 


With many good-byes and hasta la vista’s 


(in French au revoir) we steamed away into 
the darkness of the plain. 
attendant, and then another, who also spoke 
German, came to inquire solicitously after = 
wants. 

after me especially well, which they fully car- 


First one Italian 


They had orders, it appeared, to loo 


ried out. 

Soon I was asleep, as comfortable as could 
be, bound for Mendoza town, six hundred and 
fifty-four miles inland, at the foot of the Andes, 
All night our train was speeding over the vast 


grassy plain—the Gran Pampa, and in one’s 
drowsy ears clicked the old friendly wheel 


tune, racketty-rick, ricketty-rack, of many a 
night journey in Europe. 

I awoke, surprised at finding myself sleeping 
in a Pullman car instead of on shipboard. It 
was sunrise, and the horizon was ringed with a 
brilliant band of red melting upwards into 
All around was a vast circle, which was 
nothing but grass—grass—tussocks of grass. 
How different from the blue sea-ring, hardly 
flecked with foam, to which my eyes had grown 
lately accustomed. 

So this was the Great Pampa, a gigantic 
meadow of some hundreds of miles—miles of 
nothingness, as it had been described to me 
After all, if monotonous, there is a grandeur, & 
solemnity, in seeing the sun rise from the east 
out of the grassy plain, and sink down into it 
again on the west. No high hills, no trees to 
obscure one’s view of the great luminary. Nev- 
ertheless, to sleep once more. 

At eight o’clock came a lonely shanty of & 
station and cups of coffee. Men passengers got 
off the cars and hurried to drink and wash at 
the primitive draw-well. (They did so at other 
stations all that day.) 

Till noon nothing, as regards scenery, but 
grass to be seen; there, one low bunker of sand, 
as if meant fur golfing. Mere nothingness. 
But now and again one perceived wild-looking 
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cattle in the distance. Horses there were in| greet the eyes everywhere, and a noise of run-| husband were shipwrecked somewhere on the 
Jenty. I counted one herd of about two hun-| ning water fills one’s ears in the Alameda, for | west coast, and were either cast on a desert 
dred mares and colts—a small one ; there must | down most of the principal streets flowsa rapid | island, or drifted in an open boat for days till 
have been thousands on the pampa. mountain stream, diverted hither from a great | found. I forget which.” 

After a fair lunch on board the train I re-| irrigating canal of the neighborhood, made by (To be concluded.) 
turned along the corridor to my compartment} the Inca Guaymallen of old. So wide and 
and grew drowsy. Rousing in the late after-|deep are these lesser water-channels, called 
noon, behold there were bushes dotting the | acequias, that many a child has been drowned 
plain like thorns, sometimes thus scattered in| in them; therefore most are loosely boarded 
an English meadow, two or three to the mile. | over. At one corner we came full on a crowd 
And hurrah! here come clumps of willows and | surrounding a cart and a struggling horse. His 
tufts of pampa-grass—quite a feature. One| hind legs and part of his body had crashed 
chacra, or small farm, with a big haystack, next | through some of these rotten planks, He was 
appeared—a lodge in the wilderness. hauled out in triumph, yet I wonder and doubt 

assing some fine woods, our train once more | if the hole he left there is mended yet. 

bore us into the wide pampa. There wasa blue| This water is used for washing, and even 
hill far away ; it seemed just like sighting land | for drinking purposes in the town, and strict 
from a ship at sea. How far can one see around | penalties are enforced if it is willfully fouled. 
here, | wondered, if lost on the plain? Not so| Little bridges over it at intervals connect the 
far as from the height of a ship’sdeck. As the | side-path with the roadway, and green garden- 
sun sank there was a lovely view ahead of dark | seats lining these form both a parapet and con- 
violet hills against an orange and crimson west- | venient gossip-lounges for householders in the 
ern glow. Below, the pampa, dark-specked | cool of the evening. ; 

with grazing cattle, spread golden in the level| These three things are my chief impressions 
beams. of Mendoza—foliage, running water and seats 

Quickly the dusk falls, and in starless dark- | on the acequia bridges. 
ness we sped on towards the Andes throughthe| The principal incident in Mendoza’s history 
night. A fair dinner at San Luis for two dol-| is its great earthquake. In March, 1861, “the 
lars (or two shillings at present rate) breaks | geologist Bravard wrote that Mendoza would 
my solitude. Then sleep follows, and dust— | certainly be destroyed by an earthquake in less 
dust—for hours sifting through the windows so| than forty years. Ten days later he perished 
thickly that in a few more hours one would | with 12,000 of the inhabitants.” It happened 
need to be dug out. It lay inch-deep, and gray | on a Sunday, or feast-day, I believe, for most 
everywhere, save under my head on the pillow.| of the population were in church, when the 

“Senora, it is five o’clock. Here is Men- | earth literally yawned and engulfed them, as it 
doza.” The attendant was knocking at my door. | did Korah, Dathan and Abiram. 

There was only time to get fully equipped,| An English doctor, riding into the country 
wash one’s face, and shake off the dust before | that morning to visit a patient, found his house 
westopped. Then an English voice was heard | vanished on his return, and the town a mass of 
asking for me in the darkness, and there fol- | shapeless mud ruins veiled in dust. His wife 
lowed a hearty English handshake and wel-| and children were all at mass when the catas- 
come. trophe happened. Only the nurse and baby, 

Before leaving Buenos Ayres an invitation | who had been straying in the garden, survived. 
had arrived for me tospend a few days at Men- | This latter I met, now a grown man, and speak- 
doza, and rest before the fatigue of crossing the | ing only Spanish, though English by name and 
mountains. origin. Forty of his relations, he told me, per- 

My new host and his wife were friends of the | ished on that fatal day. 

Pakenhams, and he held an official situation| But its chief horror lay in that a number of 
on the railway here. So do most of the very|the victims were entombed alive, and the 
few Englishmen who inhabit this pretty town, | gauchos, flocking from the country around in 
nestling under the shadow of the giant Andes, | hope of plunder, joined in the work of digging 
A delightful place in my opinion, and that o | them out, but are accused of despatching many 
some other passing travellers; but primitive, | for the sake of their ornaments. 

also distinctly solitary for those with roving} “ There was one nun I knew,” said an Irish 
British blood in their veins, whom fate im- | friend of mine, “was saved by a pair of scis- 
prisons here for some years. sors. ‘How so?’ doyousay? Well, the Mother 

How deliciously fresh the air was, as after | Superior sent her out into the garden with a 
some invigorating hot coffee in the station, we | pair of scissors to cut roses, and there she felt 
walked across a plaza of young green trees!|the earth shaking under her and heard it 
The stars were dying out; pale, deep violet | cracking. When she came to her senses there 
hills encircled the sleeping town, and a lovely, | was no convent nor chapel nor one of the whole 
faint orange glow gave token of the dawn. My | sisterhood left, barring herself. So, you see, 
host’s house lay quite near, and right glad I | the scissors saved her.” 
was, entering the little patia, to find an open| We did not quite see; but let that pass. 
window-door awaiting me and a real bed. “T can tell you of astranger case than that,” 

After two hours’ sleep I appeared through | broke in another friend. “There was a little 
the window, or door—for in these native houses | girl who was dug out of the earthquake ruins 
there is no other light—to find my pretty host-| alive, beside her dead mother. She was sent| light. ‘There can be no good portrait without 
essand an English breakfast awaiting me in | over to Chili to some relations, and there, only | shading.” No more can there be developed 
the small veranda of the courtyard. a little later, was in the great church in San-| Christian character without sorrow, and to the 

Breakfast over, we three sallied forth on a|tiago that took fire, when some 2,000 women | pure in heart the vision brightens through all 
ramble “down town.” The old Mendoza was | were in it on a feast-day, and all but a few were | the clouds, so that with fondest aspirations smit- 
destroyed by the terrible earthquake of 1861, | burnt alive, owing to the throng getting jammed | ten, dearest plans blighted, alone and comfort- 
and this one, a little removed, is new. Here|in the doorway. This child, being small, was | less, the soul is still able to say, like Sigourney, 
are wide streets, so wide that in another earth- | lifted up to a narrow window and pulled through | the poetess, when bereft of her only son, “ God’s 
quake shock one could rush out with safety ;— | the grating. So she escaped. You will hardly | time and will are beautiful, and through blind- 
shady plazas, avenidas, fountains. believe it, but on her wedding-tour—for she | ing tears I would fain give Him praise.” — Hugh 
Trees line most of the streets; green vistas | was grown to womanhood now—she and her’ S. Johnston. 































































A WAY OF ESCAPE. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





From the turmoil, the trial, the conflict of life, 
From the hour of darkness, the hour of tears, 
From the struggle, the sorrow, the anguish, the strife, 
Which we meet and we dread in our fast-fleeting 
years, 


Thank God! there is ever a way of escape. 
We may fly from the din, we may step from the 
mart, 
Oar course for the day may in quietness shape, 
Our looks may grow bright in the peace of the heart. 


There is always the comfort of leaving the load 
At the foot of the cross that stands hard by the way ; 
There is always the gladness of walking the road 
With One whose dear words are our strength and 
our stay. 


There is work to be done, there are lessons to learn, 
There are nobler things waiting than heaping up 
pelf, 
And ever, as flowers to sunlight that turn, 
We may turn unto Jesus, forgetful of self. 


Though life be a battle, though sometimes defeat 
And sometimes sore wounds be our portion, and 
grief, 
Yet this is our comfort—we shall not retreat 
At the end of the fight, if we follow our Chief. 


In the stress and the pain, in the languor and woe, 
By the pattern Heset us our course we will shape ; 
Whatever the peril, the issue, we know, 
Is safe in his hands, and the way of escape, 


Which He marked from the first, will be ours at the 
end. 
So victors we tread, though the marching be steep— 
We are led by our Captain, our Master, our Friend ; 
Though the battle be stubborn the rest will be deep. 
— Exchange. 
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Tae Inpran AND His FRrtenps. — “ It is 
not very long since the terrible massacres of 
1862, in Minnesota, and the traditions have 
kept up considerable prejudice against the 
Indians. The Press, however, finds many rea- 
sons for the conclusion that the Indian is rapid- 
ly advancing. The physical decadence often 
spoken about, by some with joy and by others 
with regret, has ceased. The Indians in the 
Indian Territory and in the Northwest are in- 
creasing in number, and the number engaged 
in agriculture steadily increases. Liquor is 
losing its hold upon them. Total abstinence is 
practised by multitudes of them; the wigwam 
disappears and the rude pioneer house takes its 
place ; schools are becoming popular and civil- 
ized methods of living follow.” —St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 





NEEDFUL SHapows.—A_ queen, sitting for 
her portrait, commanded that it should be 
painted without shades. “ Without shadows!” 
exclaimed the astonished artist, “I am afraid 
your majesty is not acquainted with the laws of 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Gather the Fragments. 

At Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, held in 
the Ninth Month of 1878, a ministering Friend 
from another Quarterly Meeting, rose with the 
text, “ All thy children shall be taught of the 
Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy chil- 
dren.” The doctrine of the immediate teach- 
ing of man by Divine illumination was foretold 
by prophets of old as one of the peculiar glories 
of the Gospel dispensation. Joel declared, “ It 
shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh.” “ Behold, the 
days come in which they shall no more teach 
every man his neighbor and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord, for they shall 
all know me from the least to the greatest, saith 
the Lord. For I will put my law in their 
hearts and write it in their inward parts.” 

It was taught by our Saviour himself when 
personally on earth, who assured his disciples 
that it was expedient for them that He should 
go away; and that the Father would send one 
to them in his name, the Comforter, even the 
Spirit of truth, which shall teach them all 
things, and bring to their remembrance what- 
soever He had said unto them. 

The beloved Apostle John, who seems to 
have been especially near to his Divine Master, 
declares the same doctrine in most explicit lan- 
guage: “The anointing which ye have re- 
ceived of Him abideth in you, and ye need not 
that any man teach you; but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of all things, and is 
truth and no lie.” 

Our Saviour promised his disciples not to 
leave them comfortless, but to come unto them 
and make his abode with them. It is this in- 
dwelling spirit of Christ to which we must look 
for help in every step in the path of salvation. 
It first convinces us of sin, and awakens in the 
heart a sense of Divine displeasure for wrong- 
doing. As we embrace the heavenly visitation, 
and yield our hearts to its influence, it enables 
us to forsake our sins, and to repent of them; 
and leads us to see our need of forgiveness for 
our evil doings; and brings us to trust in the 
atoning sacrifice of that Divine Saviour, who 
suffered for the sins of all mankind. This true 
faith in the Redeemer is not an act of the mind 
which can be exercised when we will, but it is 
wrought in us by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, as we submit thereto; agreeably to the 
Scripture declaration, “ No man can come unto 
me, except the Father which hath sent me draw 
him.” 

Belief in Christ, not only in his outward ap- 
pearing and sufferings, but also asthe “true 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,” dwelling in the hearts of believers ; 
and shining as a condemning witness into the 
hearts of the disobedient and rebellious; was 
prominent in the teachings of the church in its 
earlier and purer days. But, in the corruption 
which overspread the Christian world, it was 
much lost sight of, and men came to place their 
dependence in large measure on outward forms 
and ceremonies, which could not make the 
comers thereunto perfect. 

In the wisdom and mercy of God, after this 
night of apostacy came a renewed visitation of 
heavenly ive and light to the church; and 
persons were raised up to labor against the 
evils which had crept into the fold. Our own 
Society, in an especial manner, had been called 
to bear testimony to the light of Christ in the 
heart, as God’s gift for man’s salvation. This 

might almost be considered as the reason for 
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our being called into existence as a separate 
people; and it was, more largely than any 
other doctrine, held up to view in the writings 
and testimonies of our early members. 

There are encouraging signs of a fuller 


appreciation of this fundamental doctrine 
amongst other branches of the Christian 


church, and of greater prominence being given 
to it; but the mission of our own Society is not 
accomplished ; and it is important, both to us, 
and to the Christian world, that we should 
faithfully bear aloft the standard which has 
been given us to uphold “ because of the truth.” 

When the members of our Society came to 
meet for Divine worship, being convinced that 
of themselves they could do nothing—could not 
offer acceptable praise to the Almighty without 
his assistance—they sat together in silence 
with their minds turned inward to the spirit of 
Christ, waiting to feel his power warming their 
hearts and preparing an offering that would be 
accepted by the Most High. 

Their practice as to the exercise of Gospel 
ministry naturally flowed from the same doc- 
trine of the Light of Christ. For as Christ 
is the leader and teacher of his people, those 
only who are empowered and commissioned by 
Him can teach to profit. 

This fundamental doctrine may indeed be 
considered as the corner-stone of the edifice on 
which rest those things in which our Society 
differs from most other professors of Christian- 
ity. Thus it is, that experiencing the saving 
efficacy of the work of the Spirit—the true bap- 
tism of Christ—we have been enabled to see 
that John’s baptism with water, which was to 
decrease and pass away, is no longer essential 
to be observed. And being favored to partake 
of true spiritual communion with the Saviour, 
we have no need of the outward symbols of 
bread and wine, which are but a shadow of the 
true substance—even of eating and drinking 
with the Son of God in Spirit. J. W. 





How Benjamin Bangs First Went to Friends’ 
Meeting, and What He Learned There. 


Benjamin Bangs was a young shoemaker who 
dwelt in the city of London about the year 
1671. He seems to have been a kindly dis- 
posed, rather easy-going youth, fond of popu- 
larity, yet sensible in his heart of certain 
“secret touches of that which was good,” which 
kept him out of gross excesses, and at times 
raised in him a desire to attend religious meet- 
ings. Benjamin’s grandfather had been a clergy- 
man, but it does not appear whether Benjamin 
himself, at the time of which we write (when he 
was about nineteen years old), was connected 
with the established church or not. His mother 
however who then resided at Norwich, had 
about this time joined Friends—a people for 
whom she had long entertained a good opinion, 
and with whose principles she was in accord. 
Being satisfied that she had now come “ to the 
ground and foundation of true religion,” she 
was concerned that her children should share 
in the same knowledge of the truth. To this 
end she wrote to Benjamin, acquainting him 
with her meeting now with Friends, and en- 
couraging him to attend the assemblies of the 
same people in London, where there were then 
many opportunities to meet with them. 

Now Benjamin was very far from being in- 
clined to Friends at that time. He knew some- 
thing of them in a superficial way, and some- 
thing that one of them had said to him once 
had at the time begotten a tenderness in his 


heart toward them. Nevertheless, their plain 
appearance and sobriety of demeanor were fay 
removed from hisown manner of life, and when 
he came to that part in his mother’s letter that 
advised him to go to the Quakers’ meetin 

“the evil nature,” says he, “ got up in me and 
put me into such a passion that I could read no 
further, but put the letter into my pocket.” 


On the First-day following he relates, “ After [ 
had dined, I went to take a walk under the 
arches in Covent-garden, and after a little time 
a solid concern came over my mind, and this 
arose in my thoughts, What is the matter that 
thou canst not read thy mother’s letter? With 
that, I went and sat down on a large stone that 
was prepared for a building, and read the letter 
with pleasure; and it arose in my mind to go 
toa meeting. The enemy of all righteousness 
suggested to me, Thou knowest not where 9 
meeting is; but it very intelligibly opened on 
my understanding, “ Go down to Charing-crogg, 
and there thou shalt see some of that people; 
follow them.” 


neighborhood named, and sure enough he saw 
five or six Friends, which was a confirmation to 
him that his opening had been right; so he fol- 
lowed them and found they were going to a 
meeting at Westminster. 
in, poor Benjamin’s heart failed him, and he 
lingered awhile at the door. 
took advantage of his hesitation to persuade 
him to go away, on the ground that if any of 
his old acquaintances saw him, they would 
laugh at him; “but,” he writes, “the better 


“was then kept in two parts, there being shut- 
ters to open into the dwelling-house to enlarge 
it upon occasion; and I seeing a post in the 


any person came to the first door, they could 
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This happened on a Sixth-day of the week, 














Thereupon Benjamin betook himself to the 








But when they went 






Then the tempter 








part prevailed.” 
“The meeting,” he tells us in his memoirs, 








further room, thought if I got behind that and 






not see me. So thither I went accordingly, and 
the meeting, I think, was not then much above 
half gathered. 

“ Abundance of reasoning now entered into 
my mind, and the enemy was hard at work to 
beget a belief in me that if anyone stood up to 
speak, they might be persons of other persua- 
sions and not Quakers, and I could not be cap- 
able of judging whether they were right or 
wrong. It was not long before one stood up, 
and | thought to take good notice of what he 
said; but so many wandering thoughts pre 
vailed, that I got no benefit thereby. He sat 
down, and in a little time another stood up, 
and I said to myself, Well, I resolve I wi 
mind what this man says; but it was only 4 
few minutes before my wandering thoughts got 
into Holland, and from thence I thought of 
going to France. But meeting with a secret 
check in myself for these vain imaginations, I 
gave a stamp upon the floor with my foot, 
which caused the eyes of those in the a 
to be upon me. So in fervency of spirit I sai 
in myself, What is the matter that I cannot be 
master over my own mind? 

“I saw I was altogether wrong, and wanted 
inward strength to help me to get to a stayed 
ness of mind upon God. I was made sensib 
that there was a spiritual warfare to be p 
through, and that no stayedness of mind could 
be attained to till the inward enemies of my 
soul came to be destroyed. I now saw my bust 
ness was to get into inward retirement, hoping 
thereby I might get to be somewhat master over 
my own mind. Being thus closely engaged, 
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before the meeting broke up I got to a sight of 
the possibility of obtaining what I was then 
deeply engaged for, and this answered the end 
of my coming to the meeting; and I could then 
have wished that it would hold longer.” 

So the young shoemaker came from the meet- 
ing-house convinced of a great truth—a truth 
which Friends have in a special manner stood 
for, and so long as they maintain their distinct- 
jive mission in the world, must continue to stand 
for, namely, that the worship of God which is 
jn spirit and in truth, cannot be rendered in 
the will and strength of man, but through the 

wer alone which the Lord himself gives, and 
in the breathings of his own Divine Spirit. 
This has to be waited for, and there must be 
(to use the words of Isaac Penington) “an in- 
ward travail and wrestling,” whereby through 
the power of the Lord, the wandering imagina- 
tion is checked and brought into subjection, 
the distracting voices of the world and the 
world’s interests become stilled, and the silence 
of the fleshly nature is realized. Then, in such 
a heart will measurably be witnessed the arising 
of the life of the Son of God; and the pure 
spirit of worship, which is one with the spirit 
of the Lord, will ascend, offering unto the 
heavenly Father praise, adoration, glory and 
thanksgiving.— The United Friend. 


The Smoking Habit of Spurgeon and of Grant. 
From the Local News, of West Chester, Pa. 


The contributed article upon “ Preachers 
and Tobacco,” appearing in a late issue, may 
make it worth while to recur to the fact that 
the eminent Baptist preacher, Spurgeon, having 
contracted the habit of smoking, continued it 
until about three years before his death. Upon 
being effectually convinced, however, that the 
practice was doing him harm, and that he had 
indeed made a great mistake, he would have 
gladly recalled what he had previously said in 
extenuation of it, and thereafter gave up smok- 
ing altogether. 

In two tracts written by the undersigned, 
upon the cigarette and the smoking habit, ref- 
erence is made to general Grant’s devotion to 
the weed, and the fact deplored that such a 
“man of might” should have succumbed to it. 
Ihave no doubt that the example of so promi- 
hent aman, and one so generally lauded by the 
people, encouraged many of the young people 
to begin the practice of smoking and many that 
were older, to continue therein, despite their 
conviction of its harmfulness. When, there- 
fore, I read in a recent number of the Converted 
Catholic, an article upon “ Experiences of a 
Christian Life,” by Mary Grant Cramer, sister 
of general Grant (her husband was U.S. Min- 
ister to Denmark and other European coun- 
tries), that she had for years felt a prayerful 
concern on behalf of her brother that he might 

come truly a Christian, and that she had felt 
the assurance of this (though absent) during his 
protracted last illness, it occurred to me that 
Were she in possession of any data which would 
g0 to show that her brother, the general, who 

ad been so bound to the habit, had eventually 
condemned and forsaken it, the knowledge of 
this fact might be of’ service in helping many 
others to break away from their enthraller. In 
Tesponse to the letter which I thence addressed 

t, Mary Grant Cramer says, in part: 

“In reply to your question about ‘his con- 

emnation of the tobacco using habit,’ I can say | 
that when his physician told him this habit 





smoked again. My sister told me this. She 
returned to America in February, 1885, and 
it probably occurred before or soon after that 
time. Myself and family were residing abroad 
till the summer of '85, and I had no opportu- 
nity of conversing with my brother for two 
years previous to his passing away. 

“Some years before, when he visited our fath- 
er’s home, in Covington, Kentucky, he volun- 
tarily said to me that he thought smoking was 
injurious to him, and that he intended to smoke 
less. He knew that I was opposed to the prac- 
tice and wanted him to read some literature 
against the tobacco habit. 

“Tt was a mistake about his being much of 
a smoker at the commencement of the war. We 
had not reason to think so, but mistaken friends 
began to send him choice cigars, and it being 
a social custom to share them, he with his 
friends got rid of those that came into his pos- 
session. Thus he smoked more than he had 
been accustomed to, I regret to say.” 

So in the days of their serious error upon this 
subject, Spurgeon, the great preacher, had mis- 
takenly said, “I smoke to the glory of God,” 
and Grant, the man of valor and world-wide 
renown, had turned aside from the conviction 
that he was harboring an enemy who would yet 
have his life, despite his indomitable will. The 
moral of the matter is, that there is great peril 
in withstanding the certification of the Divine 
Witness, and other providential evidences, with- 
in and without, concerning an injurious habit, 
and that it is folly to seek to confirm ourselves 
in error by citing the example of any fellow 
mortal, however distinguished his name. 

Jostan W. LeEeps. 

Rocouncey, Ninth Month 24th, 1897. 
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In removing at this time the large collection 
of the Library of Congress from the old build- 
ing to the present new and much more commo- 
dious quarters, there has been considerable 
rearrangement and reclassification of the books. 
The lately appointed librarian, John Russell 
Young, of Philadelphia, was written to upon 
the matter of a special section for works upon 
Peace and Arbitration, mention being made of 
the care extended, years ago, in this particular 
by the late Alfred Cope, of Germantown, in 
connection with the Free Library at that place, 
under the care of Friends, and to which he had 
contributed so largely. Allusion was likewise 
made to a similar classification in the Library 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and to the 
fact that the subject of the settlement of na- 
tional and international differences by peace- 
ful processes, was now receiving far greater 
recognition than at any time in the past. Li- 
brarian Young responded: “ Replying to your 
valuable suggestions of the 22d instant, I have 
to advise you that books relating to Peace be- 
tween the nations already constitute one of the 
subdivisions of the Library. Another small di- 
vision will include books and pamphlets on Ar- 
bitration, belonging more specifically to the 
division of International Law. It is hoped to 
increase both of these important divisions by 
acquiring every publication on the subject.” 

J. W.L. 


THERE is a new sect in Nebraska called, after 
their founder, Figgites. They hold that they 
are inspired, and God resides in them, while 
demons occupy the persons of many others. 
Unfortunately the Figgites go farther and think 
it their duty to assault those whom they regard 
as but nests of unclean birds, and this practical 





was bad for him, he quit it at once and never | application of their theories leads both them! marks,” has been reduced in price to one dol- 


and their neighbors into such troubles that the 
arm of the civil law has to be invoked. For 
knowledge of this sad perversion of fundamental 
truths we are indebted to the St. Louis Christian 
Advocate. 


NxrcGro Epvucation.—It is a question whether 
the education of our negro citizens should be 
on the same lines as their white brethren, or 
whether it shall be more exclusively confined 
to industrial education. 

In reference to it The Independent tells a story 
of Abraham Lincoln, that he once dismounted 
from a horse he was riding, and turned over a 
beetle which he had observed, lying on its back, 
with the remark, “ Now that bug will have a 
fair chance with all the other bugs in the world.” 
If we shut out the negro from higher education, 
we leave him on his back. 

Although this may be true as a general propo- 
sition, yet it must not be forgotten that an in- 
dustrial education is a good thing, and a great 
advantage to those who receive it. 
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In one of our exchanges we find an article 
whose object appears to be to exalt what is 
called the Lord’s Supper. It uses such extrava- 
gant language as, “ Our Saviour gave it all the 
power and pathos of his eross and victory over 
sin.” “ It has the power of his whole life.” 

The writer appears to lose sight of the fact 
that the Lord’s Supper is the continuation of the 
Passover, instituted by Moses, that the Israelites 
might remember with gratitude, their deliver- 
ance from the plague of Egypt. Our Saviour 
directed his disciples as often as they partook of 
the bread and wine to do it in remembrance of 
Him. This was very different from instituting 
a new ceremony in the church, or from “ giving 
it all the power and pathos of his cross and vic- 
tory over sin.” 





“Ineidents Illustrating the Doctrine and 
History of the Society of Friends,” is the title 
of a new book for sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
304 Arch Street. Price, one dollar; postage, 
sixteen cents. 

It is similar in its character to “ Incidents 
and Reflections,” and “ Footprints and Way- 
marks,” but differs in this, that all of the anec- 
dotes with which it abounds are drawn from 
the writings or experiences of members of our 
Society. 

Its general tone is indieated by the short 
preface, which says: “The present volume is the 
result of sundry excursions in the wide field of 
Quaker literature, in which the author has 
found much that was interesting to himself and 
very instructive ; and which was attended with 
a degree of spiritual life that seemed an evi- 
dence that it was written under a measure of 
Divine influence. Without undertaking to give 
a connected history of the Society of Friends, 
he has gathered some fruits and flowers from 
this rich garden, with the hope that they may 
prove acceptable to his readers, and encourage 
them to make further explorations for them- 
selves.” 

The book contains nearly eight hundred 
pages, and is a valuable collection of historical 
matter, suitable to instruct and entertain young 

eople. 

The book entitled “ Footprints and Way- 
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lar ; and also the valuable Journal of Stephen 
Grellet. Other publications of the Meeting for 
Sufferings have been reduced in price, furnish- 
ing a good opportunity for obtaining Friends’ 
literature at a moderate cost. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—The discovery has been made by 
agents of the Interior Department that over $90,000 
of fraudulent warrants on the United States Treasury 
have been paid on account of the Creek Indian na- 
tion, in Indian Territory. 

The International Fur Seal Conference met and or- 
ganized in Washington, D. C., on the 23rd instant, ex- 
Secretary of State Foster being elected Chairman. 
Japan, Russia and the United States were represented 
by delegates. 

A St. Paul dispatch says that settlements have been 
made between the Northern Pacific Railroad and 
nearly all the Dakota counties where the famous tax 
cases have been so long fought. 

The Iowa Supreme Court has decided that “ con- 
tracts for grain, where the intention is merely a specu- 
lation on the chances of the rise and fall of the mar- 
ket, and no delivery is intended, are gambling con- 
tracts and void.” 

The Scientific American is authority for the state- 
ment that articles of incorporation of a ship-canal to 

ierce the Florida peninsula have been filed in New 
Vork State, the capital being $75,000,000. The assent 
of the Tallahassee Legislature has been secured, and 
there seems some possibility of the canal being built. 
Still, a $75,000,000 canal for Florida would be an am- 
bitious enterprise, in view of the fact that the Erie 
Canal only cost about $51,000,000, and the Suez Canal 
$101,000,000. The projectors say that the canal would 
be of the greatest importance to the commercial in- 
terests of this country. The width of the water-way 
will be 200 feet through its entire length, and it is 
thought that it will take five years to complete the 
canal. 

The increase in the fruit-growing industry in Colo- 
rado has reduced the importation of canned fruit dur- 
ing the last five years from $7,000,000 to $2,000,000 
annually. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has appropriated 
$800,000 to be used in road-building in various parts 
of the State. 

State Treasurer Koerner, of Minnesota, reports that 
more mortgages have been paid off in that State this 
year than in any two years preceding. 

Not since 1892 has the potato crop of the United 
States proved so nearly a failure, says the American 
Agriculturist, in its final report of the yield of 1897. 
Compared with the liberal crop of last year, there is 
an apparent falling off of nearly 30 per cent. in ton- 
nage, and the quality of the whole is greatly deficient. 
County and township returns from all the leading 

otato-growing States show the yield of potatoes to be 
174,000,000 bushels, against 245,000,000 in 1896, 286,- 
000,000 in 1895, 185,000,000 in 1894 and only 155,- 
000,000 in the short crop of 1892. The average rate 
of yield per acre is placed at 64 bushels, taking the 
country at large, against 86 bushels in 1896, 89 in 
1895 and 62 in 1892. 

Advices have reached Silver City, New Mexico, from 
the Yaqui country, that the Yaqui Indians resent the 
encroachment of white men in search of gold, and that 
the Indians are driving all of the white men out of 
the country. A correspondent at Hermosilla, Mexico, 
advises prospectors to stay away. 

A new gold-field has been discovered in Alaska. It 
lies along Minook Creek, about 700 miles from St 
Michael’s, and is accessible by steamboat. 

Secretary Alger has ordered the use of reindeer to 
earry food to the needy miners in the Klondike re- 

a0n, 

Professor William A. Pratt, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, who made a survey, the past summer, for a rail- 
road to the Yukon River, has reported in favor of the 
Toka River route. It would save nearly 3,000 miles 
on the journey to Dawson City via St. Michael’s. 

George Mortimer Pullman, the famous builder of 
sleeping-cars and founder of the model town bearing 
his name, died suddenly, of heart disease, at his Chi- 
cago residence, on the 19th instant. He was in his 
sixty-seventh year. 

A Buffalo express train, east-bound, on the New 
York Central Railroad, plunged into the Hudson 
River, three miles below Garrison’s, at dawn on the 
morning of the 24th instant. The accident is believed 
to have been caused by the washing away of the made 
ground under the tracks. Nineteen persons were 


drowned, including eight Chinamen, and a number 
of others were injured, none, it is believed, fatally. 

On the 25th a hurricane from the south was the 
cause of exceptionally high tides, the loss of life and 
heavy destruction to shipping along the Atlantic coast 
from Hatteras to Far Rockaway Beach. Summer ho- 
tels and cottages at Ocean City, Maryland, suffered 
generally. At Newport News the breakwater was de- 
stroyed, and at Norfolk the streets were flooded. The 
storm was especially severe on the Great Lakes, hardly 
a vessel away from the commercial centres escaping. 

A disastrous northeast storm raged all along the New 
Jersey coast, and great destruction to property is re- 
ported from Cape May, Atlantic City and Asbury 
Park. Railroad traffic to the lower Jersey sea-coast 
resorts is greatly interrupted, their being no train ser- 
vice to Atlantic City or the Five and Seven Mile 
Beaches. 

Heavy rains this week all over the northern part 
of California have caused immense loss to farmers and 
vineyards, and in all probability will put an end to 
the shipping of grapes to the East. The total loss ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000. In Fresno County alone it is esti- 
mated that the storms caused a loss of at least $600,000 
to — men, At least one-quarter of the entire crop 
is lost. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 376, which 
is 16 less than the previous week, and 2 morethan the 
corresponding week of 1896. Of the whole number, 
188 were males and 188 females: 44 died of consump- 
tion ; 33 of pneumonia ; 32 of heart disease; 26 of diph- 
theria; 17 of apoplexy; 15 of cancer ; 15 of convulsions ; 
13 of marasmus; 10 of old age; 10 of inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels; 9 of peritonitis, and 9 of mem- 
branous croup. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 984 a 100; 4’s, reg., 112 


as 
113; coupon, 113} a 114; new 4’s, reg., 1264 a 127; 
coupon, 1274 a 128; 5’s, reg., 114}a 114} ; coupon, 1153 
a 116; currency 6’s, 102} a 106. 

CoTTon was quiet but unchanged at 63c. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Freep.—Spot bran ruled steady at $12.00 a $12.75 
per ton for winter in bulk and $12.00 a $12.50 per 
ton for spring in sacks. 

FLour.— Winter super, $3.00 a $3.25; do extras, 
$3.25 a $3.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.25 a $4.40; 
do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.60 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.30 a $4.40; do., do., straight, $1.50 a $4.65; do., 
do., patent, $4.75 a $5.00 ; spring, clear, $4.20 a $4.50; 
do., straight, $4.60 a $4.90; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.20 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.25 
a $3.50; do., clear, $4.30 a $4.50; do., straight, $4.65 
a $4.80; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.50. Rye FLlour. — 
Choice Pennsylvania, $3.30 per bbl. BucKWHEAT 
FLour.—$1.75 a $2.00 per 100 pounds, as to quality, 
for new. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 983 a 984c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 31 a 3l}ec. 
; No. 2 white oats, 26 a 264c. 

BeeF CaTTLe.— Extra, 4j a 5hc.; good, 48 a 43c,; 
medium, 43 a 4tc.; common, 4} a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.— Extra, 4} a 43c.; good, 4.a 4}c.; 
medium, 33 a 3$c.; common, 23 a 3}c.; lambs, 43 a 59c. 
stock sheep, 3 a 3}c. 

Hogs.—6 a 6}c. for best Western, and 5} a 6c. for 
other grades, 

ForeIGN.—The reply of the British Government to 
the proposals of the American Bimetallic Commission 
was sent to Ambassador Hay on the 20th instant by 
Lord Salisbury. The Premier says the Government of 
Great Britain is not able to reopen the India mints at 
present. He regrets the inability to accede to the pro- 
posals of the American Commissioners, Great Britain 
having as great interest as the United States and 
France in securing a stable par exchange for gold and 
silver and an enlarged use of silver. In these circum- 
stances the Government does not see the desirability 
of an International Monetary Conference, but will con- 
sider any other practical suggestion from the United 
Sta tes. 

The Marguis of Salisbury, in his reply to the pro- 
posals of the United States Monetary Commissioners, 
says in reference to the reopening of the Indian mints : 
“The Government of India points out that they can 
hardly be expected to give up a policy which for 
four years they have been endeavoring to make ef- 
fective, in the absence of substantial security that the 
system to be substituted for it is practically certain to 
be stable.” 

A special despatch from Madrid received in Lon- 
din says there is much discussion at the Spanish 
capital on the subject of the alliance between Spain 
and Portugal, which is reported to be in process of ne- 
gotiation. The Portuguese Minister of Marine, who 


is now in Madrid, has expressed the belief that such 
an alliance may be accomplished at any moment. 

News has reached Cairo that the Abyssinians are 
devastating Somaliland. They have already dispersed 
or wiped out four great Somali tribes, and have com. 
mitted horrible atrocities. 

On motion of Prof. Virchow, a resolution was passed 
by the Convention of German Naturalists, at Bruns. 
wick, to send a German scientific expedition to the 
South Sea, at a cost of 300,000 marks. 

Floods in Central Italy have caused large loss of life 
at Forti, Mendola and in other paris. 

The towns of Tagloban and Hernani and several 
villages on the island of Leyte, one of the Philippines, 
have been destroyed by acyclone. It is reported that 
several thousand natives perished. 

Moscow has a foundling hospital large enough to 
hold 7,000 persons. It was founded in 1764, and at 
present takes in children at the rate of forty a day, or 
about 15,000 a year. There are 26 physicians and 
about 900 nurses. In the period 1764-1864 the num- 
ber of children received was 468,560. Mothers desir. 
ing to take back their children can do so. On his 
retreat from Moscow in 1812 Napoleon gave special 
orders to spare this building. 

A despatch from Baku, on the peninsula of Aps- 
heron, on the west coast of the Caspian Sea, one of the 
centres of the great oil producing regions in European 
Russia, says that the petroleum spring fire which 
broke out at Romany, a suburb of Baku, on the night 
of Tenth Month 17, and which spread quickly to other 
springs in the vicinity, until the whole valley wasa 
sea of flame, has just been quenched. Many springs 
and boreholes have been destroyed, and the total loss 
is estimated at 1,000,000 roubles. 

An appeal wiil be made by officials of Essex Co, 
Ontario, to the Premier of Canada to restrict or pro- 
hibit the further exportation of natural gas across the 
river into Detroit, Michigan. The Canadians want 
the gas used in their own country. 


NOTICES. 

WANTED.—A young man, acquainted with the gro- 
cery business, fair penman and able to keep books 
(double entry system). Address “ H,” 

Office of Tur F'RiENpD. 


WANTED.—The Committee who have charge of the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
New York, desire to engage a woman Friend as teacher 
in the Primary Department of the School. 

Apply to CAROLINE C. ScATTERGOOD, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Saran E, Smiru, 1110 Pine St., Phila. 


BrsLeE AssoOcrATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA.— 
The Annual Meeting of the Corporation will be held 
in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, 140 
N. Sixteenth Street, on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 
3rd, 1897, at eight o'clock, P.M. Friends generally 
are invited to attend. Exton B. Girrorp, Sec’y. 


Frienps’ TEACHERS’ AssocrATIon.—The next meet- 
ing will be held at Friends’ Select School, 140 North 
Sixteenth Street, Tenth Month 30th, 1897, at 2 o’clock, 
The Suiyect for the meeting will be “The Bible in 
Friends’ Schools.” 

The subject of the Meeting is one that interests par 
ents, committees and teachers alike, to all of whom4 
cordial invitation is extended. 

EpitH SMEDLEY, 
Secretary. 


Westtown Boarpina Scuoot.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters im 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Winutam F. Wickersuam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoor.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. My 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met whet 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. Tor 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 
Epwarp G. SMepLey, Sup’t. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





